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APRIL. 
April is the month in which the farmers begin plough- 

ing. It is sometimes a very pleasant month, and some- 
times very much the reverse. But whichever it be, it is 
proverbially fickle and inconstant. Its smiles are not to 
be trusted, for they often deceive. Every boy and girl 
has heard that “ April showers bring forth May flowers.” 
Henry Kirke White has written some verses in which 
he compares life to an April day. 

‘What is this passing scene? 

A peevish April day ; 

A little sun—a little rain— 


And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things fade away.” 


Now I wish you would all try to think, first why he 
calls an April day “peevish,” and secondly, why it is 
like life. 

After you have answered these two questions, I will 
tell you how our little friends spent the first of April. 
Shortly before this day arrived, a boy of William’s age, 
the son of some friends of their parents, had come to 
spend a few months with them. He was not a mali- 
cious boy, but rather rough and coarse in his manners, 
disposed to play rude tricks, and without much consider- 
ation for the wishes and feelings of others. The night 
before the first of April he kept the boys awake very 
late, telling them stories of his exploits in making April 
fools, and boasting of what he would do the next day. 
In this way, he excited the ambition of his cousins, not 
to be left behind in such praise-worthy efforts. 

“But mother does not like to have us play April-fool,” 
said Harry, “so what shall we do?” 

“Oh, poh! she won’t mind, I dare say,” replied the 
other boy whose name was Harrison; “all mothers talk 
80, | suppose, but she won’t care.” 

“You know, Harry,” interposed William, “she didn’t 
say we must not make April fools, only that she had rath- 
er we should not.” 

“Well,” said Harry, musingly, “I will ask her again 
to-morrow, and if she is not very unwilling, I should like 
to have a little fun, as well as you, I can tell you.” 

Harry did ask his mother, and she told him that al- 
though she thought it a silly custom, she would not ab- 
solutely forbid him to practice it. She would only make 
these two conditions; that he should not play tricks 
Which might have any dangerous results, and that he 
should confine his April-fooling to boys ; for she thought 
it highly indecorous in children to play tricks upon old 
people. The boys promised, and set off for school. 

Presently, they overtook a little girl, apparently also, 
on her way to school. 

“Little girl! you have dropped your handkerchief,” 
called Harrison. She turned suddenly, looked bewil- 
dered, then saw that she had her handkerchief in her 
hand, just as Harrison called out, “April fool!” She 
blushed deeply and walked on. Harrison laughed loud- 
ly and William joined him, but Harry did not see much 
fun in it, for he could not help pitying the little girl who 
looked so timid andembarrassed. He thought he should 
play his tricks on boys only. 





Harrison had provided himself with various parcels of 
all sizes neatly done up, but containing nothing except 
old rags or other worthless articles. One of them he 
threw upon the sidewalk when there happened to be no- 
body near, and then the bors watched behind a corner 
to see what would be the result. An old man with a 
wooden leg came hobblingalong, saw the packet and 
stooped to pick it up. It was with some difficulty how- 
ever, that he could stoop-<.t ail, and while he was trying 
to reach the packet, a troop of noisy boys who came 
along behind him jostled him and made him fall over. 
Harry felt very sorry when he saw this, and ran to help 
the poor man up, who as it happened was not much hurt 
but very much frightened. Some of the pacsers-by had 
reproved the boy who knocked him over, and Harrison 
was afraid to show himself, lest his share in the exploit 
might be found out. The lame man, when he was set 
on his feet again, was very anxious not to lose the pack- 
et, and asked Harry to be so good as to pick it up for 
him. Harry knowing what was inside, could not bear to 
add to the poor man’s distress by cheating him, and yet 
he did not like to tell him the trick, lest he should be 
supposed the author of it. He hesitated and stammered, 
and finally put the packet into the old man’s hand and 
ran off. 

Next they met a very little girl with a small basket in 
her hand. Harrison filled his hand with gravel, kept it 
tightly closed, and advancing to her said, “ Do you want 
some sugar-plums?” The child looked at him with sur- 
prise, but being too young and innocent to suspect any 
deceit, she said, “ Yes.” 

“Then open your basket,” said Harrison, and the mo- 
ment she did so, he let fall into it the gravel and dirt he 
had collected, and called “ April fool !” 

The little girl began to cry, when she saw her basket 
and the things in it thus spoiled, and Harry could not 
bear the sight. 

“Tt is too bad,” said he to Harrison to make fools of 
such poor little things; why can’t you wait and try it 
upon the boys when we get to school?” 

“Tt isn’t so easy to trick them,” said Harrison, “they 
are on the look out.” 

They had not gone many steps, before they heard a 
halloo! behind them, and stopped to see what it was. 
A young man dressed like a mechanic, was running 
after them, and soon came up with them. He looked at 
the three for a moment, and then said to Harrison, “So 
you are the fellow that’s offering sugar plums to little 
girls, are you? T’ll teach you to do it again!” 

So saying, he gave him several severe knocks, first on 
one side of his head and then on the other, and then 
walked off. It was all done in a moment, and besides, 
he was so much larger and stronger than Harrison, that 
resistance would have been in vain. 

They went on to school, Harrison pretending indiffer- 
ence, and at the same time vowing revenge; but evi- 
dently rather crest-fallen. This experience was not 
enough for him however, and in recess, he was repeating 
his experiments on the boys. Harry and William also 
made some trials in this way ; and in a few cases, their 
tricks were taken pleasantly and returned in kind. But 
whenever the joke was a little more serious, it almost al- 
ways ended in a quarrel; and before the day was 
through there were various contests in school, more or 
less serious. 

On the whole, when Henry was giving an account of 
the day to his mother at night, he was obliged to confess 
that he had had very little “fun,” and a great deal of 
pain to make up for it. He said he had thought of the 





poor old man a hundred times in the day, and always 


with self-reproach, and he did not think he should ever 
make an April-fool again. L. 








NARRATIVE. 











REMARKABLE CONDUCT OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


’ The following extraordinary act was perform- 
ed by a child in Lyons not long ago, according 
to a continental paper: 

An unfortunate artizan, the father of a family, 
was deprived of work, by the depressed state of 
his trade during a whole winter. It was with 
great difficulty that he could get a morsel of 
food now and then for his famished wife and 
children. Things grew worse and worse with 
him; at length, on attempting to rise one morn- 
ing for the purpose of going out as usual in quest 
of employment, he fell back in a fainting condi- 
tion beside his wife, who had already been con- 
fined to her bed by illness for two months. The 
poor man felt bimself ill, and his strength utterly 
gone. He had two boys, yet in mere childhood, 
and one girl about twelve or thirteen years old. 
For a long time, the whole charge of the house- 
hold had fallen on this girl. She tended the sick 
bed of her mother, and had watched over her 
little brothers with more than parental care. 
Now, when the father was taken ill, there seem- 
ed to be not a vestige of hope for the family, ex- 
cepting in the exertions that might be made by 
her, young as she was. 

The first thought of the poor little girl was to 
seek for work proportionate to her strength. 
But that the family might not starve in the mean- 
time, she resolved to go to one of the Houses of 
Charity, where food was given out to the poor 
and needy. The person to whom she addressed 
herself accordingly inscribed her name in the list 
of applicants, and told her to come baek ina 
day or two, when the case would have been de- 
liberated upon. 

Alas! during this deliberation, her parents and 
brothers would starve! The girl stated this, but 
was informed that the formalities mentioned were 
indispensable. She came again to the streets, 
and almost agonized by the knowledge how anx- 
iously she was expected with bread at home, she 
resolved to ask charity from the passengers in 
the public ways. 

No one heeded the modest, unobtrusive appeal 
of her outstretched hand. Her heart was too 
full to permit her to speak. Could any one 
have seen the torturing anxiety that filled her 
breast, she must have been pitied and relieved. 
As the case stood, it is not perhaps surprising 
that some rude being menaced her with the po- 
lice. She was frightened. Shivering with cold, 
and crying bitterly, she fled homewards. When 
she mounted the stairs and opened the door, the 
first words that she heard were the cries of her 
brothers for something to eat,—‘ bread! bread!” 
She saw her father svothing and supporting her 
fainting mother, and hears him say, ‘“‘ Bread!— 
she dies for want of food!” 

‘‘T have no bread!” cried the poor girl with 
anguish in her tones. 

The cry of disappointment and despair which 
came at these words from her father and broth- 
ers, caused her to recall what she had said, and 
conceal the truth. ‘I have not got it yet,” she 
exclaimed, ‘ but I will have it immediately. I 
have given the baker the money; he was serving 
some rich people, and he told me to wait 
or come back. I came to tell you that it would 














soon be here.” 
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After these words, without waiting for a reply; 
she left the house again. A thought had enter- 
ed her head, and, maddened by the distresses of 
those she loved so dearly, she had instantaneous- 
ly resolved to put it into execution. She ran 
from one street to another till she saw a baker’s 
shop, in which there appeared to be no person, 
and then, summoning all her determination, she 
entered, lifted a loaf and fied! The shop-keep- 
er saw her from behind. He cried loudly, ran 
out after her, and pointed her to the people 
passing by. The girlranon. She was pursued, 
and finally a man seized the loaf which she car- 
ried. The object of her desires taken away, she 
had no motive to proceed, and was seized at 
once. They conveyed her towards the office of 
the police; a crowd, as usual, having gathered in 
attendance. The poor girl threw around her 
despairing glances, which seemed to seek some 
favorable object from whom to ask mercy. At 
last, when she had been brought to the court of 
the police office, and was in waiting for the order 
to enter, she saw before her a little girl of her 
own age, who appeared to look on her with a 
glance full of kindness and compassion. Under 
the impulse of the moment, still thinking of the 
condition of her family, she whispered to the 
stranger the cause of her act of theft. 

‘Father and mother, and my two brothers, 
are dying for want of bread!” said she. 

“* Where?” asked the strange girl, anxiously. 

“ Rue , No ” $She had only time to 
add the name of her parents to this communica- 








tion, when she was carried in before the com- 


missary of police. 


. Meanwhile the poor family at home suffered 
Fears for their 
child’s safety were added to the other afflictions 
At length they heard footsteps 
An eager cry of hope was 
uttered by all the four unfortunates, but alas! a 
stranger appeared in the place of their own little 
Yet the stranger seemed to them like an 

Her cheeks had a beautiful bloom, and 
long flaxen hair fell in curls upon her shoulders. 
She brought to them bread, and a small basket 
“Your girl,” she said, 
‘¢ will come back perhaps to day; but keep up 
See what she has sent you!” 
After some encouraging words the young mes- 
senger of good put into the hands of the father 
five francs, and then, turning round to cast a 
look of pity and satisfaction on the poor family, 
who were dumb with emotion, she disappeared. 

The history of these five francs is the most 
This little beney- 


all the miseries of suspense. 
of the parents. 


ascending the stairs. 


one. 
angel. 


of other provisions. 


your spirits! 


remarkable part of the affair. 
olent fairy was, it is almost unnecessary to say 


the same pitying spectator who had been ad- 
dressed by the abstracter of the loaf at the police 
As soon as‘she heard what was said 
there, she had gone away, resolved to take some 
meat tothe poor family. But she remebered 
that her mamma was from home that day, and 


office. 


was at a loss how to procure money or food 


until she bethought herself of a resource of a 
strange kind. She recollected that a hair-dress- 
er, who lived near her mother’s house, and who 
knew her family, had often commended her beau- 


tiful hair, and told her to come to him wheneve 
she wished to have it cut, and he would give he 
a louis for it. 


way. 


locks for what he thought them worth. 


Naturally surprised by such an application, 
the hair-dresser, who was a kind and intelligent 
man, made inquiry into the cause of his young 
Her secret was easily drawn from 
her, and it caused the hair-dresser almost to shed 
He feigned to comply with 
the conditions proposed, and gave the bargainer 
fifteen francs, promising to come and claim his 


friend’s visit. 


tears of pleasure. 


<h) 


This used to make her proud and 
pleased, but she now thought of it in a different 
In order to procure money for the assis- 
tance of the starving family, she went straight to 
the hair-dresser’s, put him in mind of his prom- 
ise, and offered to let him cut off all her pretty 


purchase at some future day. The little girl 
then got a basket, bought provisions, and set out 
on her errand of mercy. Before she returned, 
the hair-dresser had gone to her mother’s, found 
that lady at home, and related to her the whole 
circumstance. So that, when the possessor of 
the golden tresses came back, she was gratified 
by being received into the open arms of her 
pleased and praising parent. 

When the story was told at the police office by 
the hair dresser, the abstracter of the loaf was 
visited by no severe punishment. The singular 
circumstances connected with the case raised 
many friends for the artisan and his family, and 
he was soon restored to health and comfort. 
[Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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DEATH OF A MISSIONARY’S DAUGHTER. 
To the little readers of the Youth’s Companion. 


My Dear Young Friends,—I will tell you of a 
little girl who, like yourselves, was very fond of 
reading the Youth’s Companion. This little girl 
was the daughter of missionaries, and lived far 
away among the heathen in Asam. There was 
no day school or Sabbath School for her to at- 
tend, nor any little white children for playmates 
for her. But her parents taught her to read, and 
she loved to read her hymn book, and Bible, and 
the little Sabbath School books that were sent 
out from America. He spent all his leisure time 
which children usually spend in play, in reading 
these. Her mamma well remembers how her 
young eyes used to sparkle with delight, when 
the Yourn’s Companion was received by her un- 
cle and aunt Cutler, who used to lend it to her 
to read. Her parents, desirous to make her still 
more happy, subscribed for it that she might 
have one to keep for her own. But before any 
of the numbers arrived, Dorothy Sophia was 
taken sick and died. She was not afraid to die, 


little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


heaven. 


hymn, 
“Oh, when shall I see Jesus, 


‘ And reign with him above.” 


cine to take, but she did not complain. 


,|friends to take care of her when she was sick 
She felt very sorry for the poor heathen children 


r|save her from her sins. 














for she loved the Saviour who had said, ‘* Suffer 


She had read in his Sabbath School books and 
in the Youth’s Companion, so much about good 
children who had died, that she felt anxious to 
go and be with them, and the bright angels in 
Her last employment before she died 
was to read a chapter in her Testament, kneel 
down upon her bed and pray to God, (for she was 
too weak and ill to get up.) When she got 
through she commenced singing the beautiful 


She was very ill, and had much bitter medi- 
She 
seemed patient and happy under all her suffer- 
ings, and would often express herself thankful to 
God, who gave her so many comforts, and kind 


who had not like herself been taught to read the 
Bible which gave her so much comfort, and 
taught her how the precious Saviour had died to 
She used to take much 
r | pleasure in assisting her mamma in teaching them 
to read and write, and was anticipating with 
great delight the time when she should be old 
enough to have a school of heathen children en- 
tirely by herself. Some of the people among 
whom she lived were very savage and very 
wicked. Twice they dug open the grave of this 
dear child, and tore down the little brick monu- 
ment which her parents had built to mark the 
spot where she was buried. This they did, in 
hopes that her parents had buried with her mon- 
ey and other valuable articles, which is the cus- 
tom of the rich heathen to do. It has been very 
painful for her parents to have the sacred re- 
mains of their dear child thus cruelly disturbed 
by those wicked ungrateful people to whom she 





a 


was so kind, and anxious to teach, and do then 
good. But although they may again open he 
grave and leave the body to be destroyed by 
Jackalls and wild beasts, which infest the couy. 
try where she is buried, yet her soul, her jp. 
mortal spirit, is safe ana happy in the presence 
of her God and Saviour, beyond the power of 
ruthless savages. She don’t require the Youth’, 
Companion now to make her more happy, 
Christ is her friend, and he will teach her to 
unite in the happy songs of the saints and angels 
who are forever singing praises to God and the 
Lamb. 

Now my dear children, if you want to hear 
more about this little girl, and the poor ignorant 
heathen among she lived, you must ask your pa. 
rents to purchase for you, “Tue Memorrs op 
Dorotuy Sopmia Bro-rvn, a book recently pub- 
lished by the Sunpay Scnooxt Union. And when 
you have read it, I hope that you will think ge. 
riously whether you too love the Saviour and are 
not afraid to die. 
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THE SOLDIER’S RETURN, 


** Maurice,” said Uncle Oliver, “it was in the 
time of summer, that I once walked abroad, 
The sun shone brightly, the sky was blue and 
clear above my head, the birds were singing in 
almost every bush, and a thousand flowers be- 
decked the verdant fields, 

“I saw on a rising ground a little cottage; 
the walls were white, the roof was neatly thatch. 
ed, and a honey-suckle, in full flower, was clus 
tering over the door. 

‘The garden was well weeded; three bee. 
hives stood under the elderberry tree; halfa 
dozen cocks and hens were pecking among the 
straw in the yard; and a drake and three ducks 
were swimming in the little pond. 

‘‘T saw, through the opened door, the cotta- 
ger’s wife mending stockings, with a smiling in- 
fant on her lap. She was singing cheerfully; no 
care could be seen on her brow; no trouble 
seemed to oppress her heart. 

“TI saw the cottager and his son returning 
from their labor in an adjoining field, and I heard 
their jocund laugh, as they passed beneath the 
orchard trees well laden with fruit. All was 
peace, and cheerfulness, and happiness. 

“Years rolled away; and at the fall of the 
leaf I walked to the same place; but oh, how 
changed! The walls of the cottage were no 
longer white, the thatch let in the rain, the hon- 
ey-suckle was dead, the garden was overgrown 
with nettles; no poultry were in the yard, and 
no ducks were seen swimming in the pond. 

“The cottager’s son had, years ago, regard- 
less of his father’s command and his mother’s 
tears, enlisted for a soldier; and his heart-broken 
mother had never since held up her head. The 
.|cottager was sleeping beneath the green sod in 
,|the church-yard, and his thoughtless son was al- 
most forgotten. 

‘IT saw a one-armed soldier, weary and worn 
with travel, enter the churchyard and seat hin- 
self upon a little headstone. His cheeks were 
sunken, his eye was hollow, and the threadbare 
soldier’s coat he wore hung loose upon him; he 
had but just entered the village, and finding the 
cottage, of which I spoke, without a tenant, he 
walked into the churchyard. 

‘I saw him gaze rather earnestly upon a new- 
made grave, which had been dug under the yew- 
tree, for the bell was tolling for a funeral. 
Drawing a little nearer, I stood, leaning on the 
old sun-dial, looking at the stranger. 

‘They are coming now,” said the sexton, a 
he patted the earth round the edge of the grave; 
to prevent its falling in—“ they are coming now,” 
said he to a lad who stood near him; “she will 
lie in the same grave with her husband; but ! 
only wish the old woman had died in a better 
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jace than the work-house. It was all owing to 


that scapegrace of a son of hers, who ‘listed for 


asoldier. If ever a young fellow brought his 
father and mother down to the grave, he has 
done it.” 

« Just then, a burial came out of the work- 
house gate. It was borne to the churchyard; 
and the soldier, with a face almost as pale as 
marble, approached with an unsteady step, to 
look upon the coffin lid. He was disappointed, 
for there was no plate upon it; so he asked one 
of the bystanders wose burial it was. The reply 

‘ven was—the name of his mother. 

“With a look of bitter anguish, he gave a 
hasty glance at the coffin; and, oh! what a groan 
was that which escaped his bosom as he hasten- 
ed from the place. It is written, “‘ Cursed be he 
that setteth light by his father or his mother;” 
and that curse seemed to have fallen upon him. 
There is a blessing promised to him that honor- 
eth his parents, and there is also a curse for him 
that despiseth them. 

“The eye that mocketh at his father, and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 


shall eat it.”” Prov. xxx. 17. 
[Maurice and his Uncle. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE LORD’S DAY, 


“Tt is a very beautiful morning, aunt; and I 
should very much like to run about, and gather 
the pretty flowers,” said little Fanny, as we were 
walking towards the Sunday School one Sabbath 
morning; ‘‘ but,” she added, “it is Sunday, the 
Lord’s own day, and I must not play.” 

“No, Fanny, that we must not,” said a little 
girl who had joined us; ‘and so itis a great 
deal best not to look at the flowers at all, or else 
we shall keep wanting to play with them; and 
that is breaking the Sabbath in our hearts.” 

“But I cannot shut my eyes, Sarah,” replied 
Fanny; ‘* besides, I can look at the pretty flow- 
ers, and think about God, who made them, and 
keeps them alive, and makes them smell so sweet; 
and then, you know, that won’t be breaking the 
Sabbath.” 

“No, Fanny, dear, that won’t be naughty,” 
sid Emma, a little girl of eight years of age; 
“because you know, dear, when we think God 
made the flowers, we can think that same God 
made us, and that very same God made the 
Sabbath. And then we shall love one another, 
and love the flowers, and love the Sabbath, and 
everything that God made. I do love the Sab- 
bath, ma’am, very much,” said she, turning to 
me; “it is the best day of the seven;” and Em- 
ma’s animated looks showed that she felt what 
she said. 

“And why do you love the Sabbath, my dear?” 
l asked. 

“Because it is a holy and happy day, ma’am. 
Ilove to go to school, and to join in prayer; 
and then when we sing, I feel so happy I almost 
Wish to go to heaven, and sing with the angels. 
And then we say our catechism and hymns, and 
tad the word of God, and my teacher does 
make me understand it so nicely, and tells us 
about Jesus Christ. I don’t think my teacher 
tver forgets to tell us something about him.” 

“And what does she tell you about him?” 
asked Sarah. 

_“A great many things, Sarah; how he was 
living in heaven, and looked down upon earth, 
and saw we were ready to perish; and then he 
left his Father, and came down to earth, and was 

orn in a stable, and laid in a manger; and, 
when he was twelve years old, he minded what 
his mother said to him; and, as he grew older, 

went about doing good; and, at last, he was 
‘towned with thorns, and cruel people killed 

on the cross; and he let them kill him be- 
cause he would save us.” 





‘Yes, Sarah, dear, every one that hates sin 
and believes in him.” 
‘Such a little girl as I am?” asked Fanny. 
“Yes, dear,— 
“ Down to this sad world he flew, 
For such little ones as you!” 


‘* Ah, Emma, did not your teacher ever tell 
you how Jesus took the little children in his 
arms, and blessed them?”’ 

“Yes, Fanny, and a great many more pretty 
things; but we shall not have time to talk about 
them all.” 

‘‘ No, Emma; but that seems to me the best 
thing Jesus ever-did.” 

*¢ But Jesus Christ is not dead now, is he Em- 
ma?” I asked. 

“OQ no, ma’am! I meant to have told them 
that he rose again on the third day, and, after 
staying on earth a little while, he went up to 
heaven. I am sure we ought to love the Sab- 
bath, because Jesus came out of the grave on 
this day.” 

“IT think, Fanny,” said I, ‘you learned a 
verse about that the other day.” 

“Yes, aunt Louisa; it was this: 


“This is the day when Christ arose, 
So early from the dead ;” 


and I have been going to ask you about it ever 
so many times.” 

We were now at the school doors; and, after 
we were in our places, one of the teachers gave 
out the hymn,— 

“ How sweet is the Sabbath, the morning of rest, 

The day of the week I love dearest and best! 

This morning my Saviour arose from the tomb, 

And broke all the fetters of death and its doom.” 


Emma quickly cast her eyes towards me, and 
asmile of joy passed across her countenance; 
but, instantly recollecting herself, she took her 
hymn-book from her bag, and, finding her place, 
she put on a serious look, and raised her voice, 
and I believe her heart also, in humble thanks- 
giving to the God of the Sabbath. 

My dear young readers, do you love the Sab- 
bath? Are you glad when the time comes to go 
up to the house of the Lord? Is it to you “the 
best of all the seven?” Is it a delight; or are 
you, like some children I know, glad when it is 
over? O, my children, seek to have God for 
your Father, and then you will love every thing 
he loves; and, amongst other things, you will 
love the Sabbath.—Child’s Companion. 








MORALITY. 








THE TWO ROSES, 


We translate from a late French Journal, the 
following singular case, which was brought last 
spring before the justice of the peace of the fourth 
district in Paris. The object of the dispute was 
two white roses, whose withered leaves had long 
since been dispersed to the winds. 

Madame Gallien, (mantuamaker.) 1 demand 
thirty francs (six dollars) damages, from Miss 
Flora Minville, for having caused me to lose an 
order worth one hundred and fifty frances. 

The Judge. Explain the facts. 

M. G. Yes, sir. About two months ago, Miss 
Leontine de Crillon was to be married to the Prince 
of Clermont-Tonnerre; the marriage gifts were to 
be magnificent. I received an order to make a 
dress for the bride; it was to be a chef d’euvre. 
Splendid face, pearls, gimp—all the marvels of 
the art of dressmaking were to be united. But 
something more rare at that time was wanting; 
it was a nautical white rose—a rose at the end of 
February! 

J. And Miss Flora engaged to procure one for 
you? 

M. G. Yes, sir; she cultivates flowers, and 
often sells them to the great milliners of the cap- 
ital. I went to her, and she promised to let me 
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twenty five francs, which sum was to be paid on 
delivery. I depended on her promise, but she 
did not keep it faithfully, for I did not receive 
the rose, and for that reason they refused to take 
the wedding dress. 

J. (To Miss Flora.) Why did you not deliv- 
er the rose? 

M. F. with timidity. It was not my fault. 
The evening before the day on which I had 
promised the white rose to Madame Gallien, a 
shower, which took place during my absence, 
made the flower expand, and some hous after- 
wards nothing remained of it but the stem. 
What I tell you is the truth! 

J. I believe you, young girl. But the second 
rose, could you not have delivered that? 

F. with tears in her eyes. Oh, as to that one, 
it was not promised. Madame Gallien would 
certainly have accepted it, for it was the more 
beautiful of the two. But I could not give it. 
It was destined to my mother. 

J. Was it her birth-day? 

F.. sorrowfully. No sir, it was the anniversary 
of her death. (Profound sensation in the audi- 
tory.) Every year I lay on her tomb one of 
those white roses which she so much loved. 
This year I did the same. I said to myself, the 
bride will be as handsome with a flower less, 
and my poor mother shall again to-day have her 
favorite rose. 

Here Miss Flora shed abundant tears, and 
Madame Gallien, endeavoring to console her, 
said to the judge—‘ Stop the cause, sir; it is wrong 
for me to molest this poor girl for a good action; 
let us say no more about it; it is a misfortune 
that cannot be helped. All that I. wish for com- 
pensation, is to have a daughter like Miss Flora.” 

The justice of the peace, much affected, sent 
away the parties without any further trial. 

‘ [New York Mirror. 





THE O GARDENS, 

Ellen was an idlesyoung lady. Mary was an 
industrious little cottager. Ellen’s maid was 
taking her out for an evening walk. They pass- 
ed by the cottage where Mary and her mother 
then lived. Ellen stayed to admire some beau- 
tiful flowers, which Mary was watering. Mary, 
though very poor, was a civil, obliging girl; she 
set down her watering pot, quickly gathered 
some scarlet geraniums, purple and pink sweet 
peas, a fine tiger lily, astem of Canterbury bells, 
a double stock, and some honeysuckles; these 
she bound together, and, opening the garden 
gate, begged Miss Ellen to accept them, asking 
her if she would like to walk round to see the 
bee-hives, and the young rabbits. 

Mary’s own garden, a square piece which her 
mother had given her to do as she liked with, 
was a great credit to her; it was bordered with 
strawberry plants, and Mary gathered some ripe 
strawberries for Miss Ellen. 

“T love a garden,” said Miss Ellen; “but it 
is so much trouble. Mother gave me a large 
piece of ground, and bought me a new green 
watering-pot, a proper size for me to lift, a small 
hoe, rake, and trowel, and gave me some money 
to buy seeds and roots; but. I got tired of it all, 
there were so many weeds always springing. 
Then I forgot to water it regularly, and the 
plants did not thrive, the seeds did not come up. 
I grew out of patience, and told mother I did 
not wish to keep fhy garden; but yet I often long 
to have flowers of my own to gather.” 

“* Why, Miss Ellen,” replied Mary, “there is 
nothing to be gained without a little patience and 
industry. All my mother’s garden tools are very 
old, some almost useless; and I am sure we have 
not much money to spare for our garden; but 
mother says that patience and industry will ac- 
complish great things. We save all our roots 
and seeds; we pay 2 little attention every day to 
watering, weeding, and tying up; and, as you 
see, every plant is full of bloom, and every tree 
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